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There  is  a widespread  perception  that  the  nineteenth  century  was  a barren 
period  as  far  as  the  writing  of  Scottish  history  was  concerned.  The  most 
influential  exponent  of  that  view  in  recent  years  has  been  Marinell  Ash, 
who  wrote  The  Strange  Death  of  Scottish  History  in  1980;  she  argued 
that  despite  a flurry  of  antiquarian  activity  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  writing  of  Scottish  history  collapsed  after  the  1 820s,  and  very 
little  history  was  produced  for  the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
fact,  nineteenth-century  Scots  did  write  quite  a lot  about  their  own  history; 
they  produced  several  full-dress  histories  of  Scotland  and  innumerable  works 
on  ecclesiastical  and  related  topics.  The  larger  part  of  this  output,  however, 
was  produced  by  Presbyterians,  often  Presbyterian  divines,  and  aimed  at  a 
Presbyterian  audience.  Dr  Ash  would  doubtless  not  have  considered  this 
real  history,  because  she  lived  in  a very  secular  age;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
nineteenth-century  Scotland  did  not.  The  early  part  of  the  century  was 
marked  by  a tremendous  Evangelical  updraft,  and  by  mid-century,  church 
attendance  had  risen  to  levels  never  seen  before.  By  the  end  of  the  century, 
in  one  estimate,  slightly  over  half  of  Scotland’s  population  was  regularly 
attending  Sunday  worship;1  and  a substantial  majority  of  these  worshippers, 
despite  a significant  Catholic  population  in  the  country  by  this  time,  were 
Presbyterians.  There  was  thus  a market  for  the  history  that  Presbyterian 
authors  wrote  in  pursuance  of  their  various  controversies;  that  history  was 
widely  read,  it  was  taught  in  schools,  and  it  played  an  important  and  perhaps 
dominant  part  in  shaping  the  Scots’  image  of  their  past. 

The  political  outlook  of  this  school  may  broadly  be  described  as  Scottish 
Whiggism.  The  great  historian  of  that  tendency  in  earlier  centuries  is  Colin 
Kidd,  who  in  1 993  produced  an  admirable  study  of  Scottish  historiography 
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in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  Subverting  Scotland’s  Past.  It 
is  largely  a story  of  a process  of  demolition.  The  old  Whig  mythology, 
which  had  underlain  Scottish  nationalism  for  centuries  but  involved  forty 
fictitious  kings  and  other  curiosities,  was  examined  during  this  period,  found 
wanting,  and  discarded.  The  result  was  what  Kidd  called  Europe’s  white 
dwarf;  the  Scottish  past  as  a repository  of  political  and  institutional  value 
had  been  emptied.2  That  is  to  say  that  the  Scottish  past  was  no  longer 
identified  with  national  freedom,  and  no  longer  provided  any  support  for 
the  defence  of  Scottish  independence;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  could  it 
be  used  for  the  construction  of  a genuinely  British  identity,  in  which  the 
Union  could  be  portrayed  as  a marriage  of  equals.  Rather,  what 
characterised  the  historiography  at  the  time  was  what  Dr  Kidd  described 
as  Anglo-Scottish  identity,  in  which  the  assumption  tended  to  be  made  that 
good  things  came  from  the  south.  The  central,  and  liberating,  events  in 
modem  Scottish  history  were  the  Revolution  of  1 688-9  and  the  subsequent 
Union,  whereby  the  triumph  of  constitutional  government  in  England, 
passively  accepted  north  of  the  border,  enabled  the  Scots  at  last  to  throw 
off  the  shackles  imposed  by  their  history.  Constitutional  liberty  was  an 
English  import. 

This  analysis  unquestionably  works  well  for  the  late  eighteenth  century, 
exemplified  in  the  general  histories  of  Hume,  Robertson  and  Malcolm  Laing 
and  in  many  lesser  works.  But  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  certainly 
in  the  nineteenth,  there  were  people  in  Scotland  who  did  not  see  things  that 
way;  but  believed  that  Scotland  had  a tradition  of  liberty  of  her  own,  deriving 
from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  had  played  an  important  part  — perhaps  a 
decisive  one  — in  the  creation  of  British  liberties.  Almost  all  of  these 
people  were  Presbyterians.  Here  is  one  of  them,  writing  in  1802: 

The  English  who  boast  of  patriotism,  as  their  manner  is,  are  disposed 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  glory  of  asserting  the  principles  of  freedom 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Stewarts;  and  of  overthrowing  it  at  last  in 
the  Revolution;  But  the  English  have  every  reason  not  to  provoke  a 
comparison  on  this  head,  as  it  would  turn  out  very  little  to  their  honour. 


2 Colin  Kidd,  Subverting  Scotland’s  Past  (Cambridge,  1993),  280. 
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— In  all  the  great  principles,  and  in  almost  every  point  of  public  liberty, 

the  Presbyterian  Reformers  went  before  their  celebrated  patriots  ... 3 

Archibald  Bruce,  the  Secessionist  minister  who  wrote  that,  was  a 
theologian,  not  an  historian,  and  he  did  not  pursue  the  argument.  It  was  a 
line  of  thought,  however,  that  was  to  have  a long  and  eventful  future,  for  it 
would  form  part  of  the  historical  vision  of  Bruce’s  student  and  colleague 
Thomas  M’Crie,  biographer  of  John  Knox  and  Andrew  Melville,  and 
probably  the  most  influential  historian  in  Scotland  during  the  nineteenth 
century. 

This  critique  of  the  conventional  wisdom  did  not  emerge  from  the 
intellectual  mainstream  of  Scottish  society.  The  Anti-Burgher  Secession 
Church,  to  which  Bruce  and  M’Crie  belonged,  was  the  product  of  two 
successive  splits  from  larger  bodies,  both  in  the  cause  of  orthodoxy.  It  had 
a good  title  to  be  the  most  conservative  of  the  several  fragments  into  which 
the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been  divided  by  the  turn  of  the  century;  and  if 
there  was  any  doubt  in  the  matter,  a third  split  was  in  the  works.  The 
resulting  splinter,  the  Old  Light  Anti-Burghers,  maintained  a theological 
vision  that  was  as  little  as  possible  changed  from  that  of  the  Scottish  church 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  on  the  face  of  it  that  these  people,  stuck  as 
they  were  in  a theological  time  capsule,  were  politically  what  we  would 
term  liberals;  but  the  paradox  is  only  apparent.  Like  most  Presbyterians, 
they  were  of  course  Whigs,  in  that  they  accepted  the  Revolution  Settlement 
of  1 689  (very  grudgingly  in  some  cases)  as  the  best  defence  against  a return 
of  Jacobitism.  Beyond  this,  however,  they  shared  with  the  contemporary 
Evangelical  movement  a belief  in  freedom  from  any  constraint  that  would 
inhibit  men  from  spreading  and  accepting  the  gospel.  That  belief  implied 
freedom  of  religion,  and  in  particular  freedom  for  God’s  people  to  choose 
their  own  ministers;  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  education  and  freedom 


Archibald  Bruce,  A Historico-Politico-Ecclesiastical  Dissertation  on  the 
Supremacy  of  Civil  Powers  in  Matters  of  Religion;  Particularly  the  Ecclesiastical 
Supremacy  Annexed  to  the  English  Crown  (Edinburgh,  1802),  87. 
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of  the  press.  And  they  were  bitter  and  principled  opponents  of  slavery 
throughout  the  emancipation  struggle. 

But  if  they  accepted  many  aspects  of  the  advanced  political  thought  of 
their  day,  they  were  in  other  respects  badly  out  of  step  with  the  times. 
They  were  radically  unsympathetic  to  many  aspect  of  the  Scottish 
Enlightenment  and  deplored  the  irreligious  tone  of  society  that  seemed  to 
have  resulted  from  it.  Among  other  things,  they  did  not  care  for  the  way  in 
which  the  history  of  Scotland  was  being  re-interpreted  by  the  historians  of 
the  day.  M’Crie  was  horrified  by  what  he  perceived  as  the  widespread 
denigration  of  the  leading  historical  figures  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism 
and  all  their  works,  by  Hume  in  particular,  and  it  was  this  impulse  that  led 
him  into  the  historical  arena  as  a means  of  setting  the  record  straight. 

M’Crie’s  understanding  of  what  the  record  ought  to  be  was  based  on 
an  existing  Presbyterian  narrative  of  Scottish  history  since  the  Reformation. 
It  derived  in  its  origin  from  the  Presbyterian  controversialists  of  the 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  men  like  David  Calderwood, 
John  Row  and  Robert  Wodrow.  It  told  the  story  of  the  Providential  triumph 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  the  subsequent  struggle  of  Scotland’s 
church  against  an  erastian  and  popishly-inclined  Stuart  monarchy,  through 
the  Scottish  revolution,  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanting  remnant  after 
the  Restoration,  and  the  final  victory  of  Presbyterian  principles  at  the 
Revolution  of  1689.  That  narrative  was  still  extant;  it  appeared  in  school 
text  books,  in  a few  derivative  works  of  history,  in  popular  works  such  as 
The  Scots  Worthies , and,  tellingly  for  M’Crie,  in  the  narrative  that  formed 
part  of  the  statement  of  belief  of  the  Secession  churches.  But  it  was  almost 
entirely  absent,  in  its  original  variant  at  any  rate,  from  the  scholarly  history 
of  the  day. 

M’Crie’s  counterattack  on  the  Enlightenment  began  in  1 8 1 1 with  the 
publication  of  a biography  of  John  Knox.  It  had  a huge  impact.  It  received 
ecstatic  reviews  from  periodicals  of  various  stripes,  sold  widely  and  steadily 
and  was  re-printed  ten  times  over  the  following  century.  In  1819  his 
biography  of  Andrew  Melville  appeared,  effectively  carrying  the  story  of 
the  Scottish  church  from  Knox’s  death  in  1572  to  Melville’s  exile  in  1606. 
That  work  fared  somewhat  less  well,  but  it  went  into  four  printings  and 
was  in  some  respects  more  influential  than  its  predecessor.  Together  the 
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Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor  called  them  “the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  of 
the  Scottish  Church”.4 

For  a reader  two  centuries  after  their  publication,  the  great  success  of 
these  long,  contentious  and  utterly  one-sided  books  necessarily  prompts 
the  question,  why?  The  short  answer  is  that  there  was  a market  for  them. 
Not  everyone  in  the  Scottish  reading  public  was  a freethinker,  defender  of 
Queen  Mary,  or  armchair  Jacobite.  The  majority,  in  fact,  were  at  least 
nominally  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  broadly  Whig  in  politics. 
Many  of  them  had  been  brought  up  on  such  Presbyterian  classics  as  The 
Scots  Worthies  and  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  and  would  understand  Scottish 
history  pretty  much  as  M’Crie  did. 

And  there  was  another  reason.  M’Crie  was  himself  a product  of  the 
Enlightenment,  and  despite  his  own  affinity  for  the  seventeenth  century,  he 
was  aware  that  most  of  the  Scottish  people  no  longer  lived  there.  He 
accordingly  did  everything  that  he  could  to  justify  the  behaviour  of  the 
Reformers  in  terms  that  would  make  sense  to  an  audience  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  What  this  most  noticeably  involved  was  an  effort 
to  re-defme  the  Church’s  contest  with  the  Stuarts  in  the  Post-Reformation 
period  as  a struggle  for  liberty.  Thus  Andrew  Melville,  in  his  attempt  to 
defend  the  Presbyterian  system  of  church  government  against  James  VI, 
was  in  fact  striking  a blow  for  your  freedom  and  mine. 

It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  . . . that  Melville  and  his  associates 
were  engaged  merely  in  resisting  the  imposition  of  certain  ecclesiastical 
forms  ....  The  immediate  object  of  the  king,  by  the  changes  which  he 
made  in  the  government  of  the  church,  was  to  constitute  himself  Dictator 
in  all  matters  of  religion;  and  his  ultimate  object  was,  by  means  of  the 
bishops,  to  overturn  the  civil  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  to  become 
absolute  master  of  the  consciences,  properties,  and  lives  of  all  his 
subjects  in  the  three  kingdoms  ....  Melville  was  the  first  to  discover 
and  to  denounce  the  scheme  which  was  planned  of  the  overthrow  of 
these  ,...5 


Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  xxiii  (1824),  773. 

Thomas  M Crie,  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  2 vols  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1819), 
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M’Crie  is  here  giving  pride  of  place  to  Melville’s  services  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  over  his  creation  of  the  Presbyterian  system,  which  most  people 
would  have  regarded  as  his  principal  achievement.  The  reference  to  “all 
three  kingdoms”  may  be  noted;  from  the  beginning,  M’Crie  was  at  pains  to 
stress  that  the  Presbyterians  were  fighting  for  what  became  British  liberties, 
not  just  Scottish  ones.  What  is  more,  they  were  doing  so  in  advance  of  the 
English.  Thus  we  find  the  Presbyterians  inventing  the  principle  of  the  rule 
of  law  with  no  assistance  from  their  southern  neighbours,  or  anybody  else: 

The  question  at  issue  between  the  court  and  them  amounted  to  this, 
whether  they  were  to  be  ruled  by  law,  or  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
prince.  This  question  came  afterwards  to  be  debated  in  England,  and 
was  ultimately  decided  by  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional 
doctrine  which  confines  the  exercise  of  royal  authority  within  the 
boundaries  of  law.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  the  ministers  of  Scotland  were  the  first  to  avow  this 
rational  doctrine,  at  the  expense  of  being  denounced  and  punished  as 
traitors;  and  that  their  pleadings  and  sufferings  in  behalf  of  ecclesiastical 
liberty  set  an  example  to  the  friends  of  civil  liberty  in  England.6 

Indeed,  the  basic  principles  that  underlay  British  liberties  had  been 
adumbrated  a generation  earlier  by  Knox  himself:  “he  held  that  rulers, 
supreme  as  well  as  subordinate,  were  invested  with  authority  for  the  public 
good;  that  in  every  free  and  well  constituted  government,  the  law  of  the 
land  was  superior  to  the  will  of  the  prince”;  further,  “no  class  of  men  have 
an  original,  inherent,  and  indefeasible  right  to  rule  over  a people, 
independently  of  their  will  and  consent.”7  “Such”,  he  concluded,  “were 
the  political  sentiments  which  were  inculcated  by  our  Reformer  ....  They 
are  essentially  the  principles  upon  which  the  free  constitution  of  Britain 
rests”.8 


6 Ibid.,  ii,  117. 

7 Thomas  M’Crie,  The  Life  of  John  Knox,  fourth  edition,  2 vols  (Edinburgh  and 
London,1818),  i,  306. 

8 Ibid,  i,  308. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  British  Constitution  is  spoken  of  here  in  terms 
that  suggest  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  Sellar  and  Yeatman’s  GOOD 
THINGS.  It  was  almost  always,  in  the  Scottish  historical  literature  of  the 
time,  treated  in  that  manner.  Very  often,  indeed,  the  actions  of  early 
Presbyterians  were  ascribed  a validity  on  the  grounds  that  they  prefigured 
later  constitutional  practices.  Thus,  for  example  on  the  treatment  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  by  the  Reformers: 

it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  apologise  for  the  restrictions  which  our 
ancestors  were  desirous  of  imposing  on  Queen  Mary,  to  those  who 
approve  of  the  present  Constitution  of  Britain,  which  excludes  every 
Papist  from  the  throne.9 

That  quotation  is  from  M’Crie,  but  the  same  form  of  argument  was  repeated 
many  times  in  the  subsequent  historical  literature.  Its  frequent  use  is  a 
pointer  to  the  essentially  defensive  character  of  this  school  of  history.  The 
writers  were  justifying  a religious  tradition  which  they  felt  was  under  attack; 
and  they  did  so,  in  part,  by  anchoring  it  to  the  solidest  institution  that  they 
could  think  of. 

The  other  shorthand  phrase  that  appears  in  the  literature  as  an  all- 
purpose validating  agent  was  “civil  and  religious  liberty”.  M’Crie,  who 
borrowed  the  phrase  from  Bruce,  argued  in  his  Knox  biography  that  the 
two  forms  of  freedom  necessarily  went  together;  that  progress  in  civil 
freedom  was  dependent  on  the  reform  of  the  church,  which  was  otherwise 
a potent  support  of  tyranny.  It  was  therefore  but  a step  to  affirm  that  those 
Presbyterians  who  opposed  the  state  on  behalf  of  the  church  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were  necessarily  fighting  for  both  kinds 
of  freedom. 

This  argument  was  nowhere  more  effectively  deployed  than  in  M’Crie’s 
defence  of  the  post-Restoration  Covenanters,  the  expelled  ministers  and 
their  followers  in  southern  Scotland  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and 
James  II  and  VII.  M’Crie  had  a deep  personal  identification  with  these 
people;  he  was  a Covenanter  himself,  in  a doctrinal  sense.  Apart  from 
that,  he  had  been  brought  up  with  the  stories  of  the  persecution  and  heroism 


Ibid.,  ii,  29. 
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of  the  Covenanters  that  were  a staple  of  popular  literature  in  Scotland  well 
into  the  twentieth  century.  He  was  therefore  rather  more  than  annoyed 
when  in  1816  Walter  Scott  published  Old  Mortality,  with  its  portrayal  of 
some  of  the  Covenanters  as  fanatics  and  murderers.  M’Crie’s  published 
reply,  at  190  pages  surely  one  of  the  longest  book  reviews  in  history, 
introduced,  among  a host  of  other  arguments,  the  concept  that  the 
Covenanters  were  fighting  for  civil  and  religious  liberty:  “What  we  assert 
is  that  in  opposing  Prelacy,  Erastianism,  and  the  Indulgence,  the  covenanters 
were  standing  up  for  the  civil  rights  and  political  liberties  of  their  country”.10 

This  interpretation  speedily  became  almost  universal  within 
Presbyterian  historiography.  Thereafter  until  the  end  of  the  century,  few 
historical  accounts  of  the  Covenanters  in  such  sources  appeared  without 
the  phrase  “civil  and  religious  liberty”  somewhere  attached.  Not  long 
after  the  appearance  of  M’Crie’s  review,  that  interpretation  was  made 
concrete,  in  a quite  literal  sense,  as  memorials  to  Covenanting  martyrs 
began  to  appear  in  various  places  in  southern  Scotland.  Thus,  on  the  site 
of  the  Battlefield  of  Drumclog,  a plaque  affixed  in  1829  identified  “civil 
and  religious  liberty”  as  the  matter  at  issue  in  the  battle,  and  the  phrase 
also  appeared  on  Covenanter  monuments  in  Loudon  and  other  places  in 
southern  Scotland,  dated  about  the  same  time.* 11  Something  similar, 
incidentally,  may  be  found  on  a plaque  of  much  more  recent  vintage  on  the 
floor  of  St.  Giles’s,  where  “civil  and  religious  liberty”  is  adduced  as  the 
objective  which  motivated  the  more  or  less  mythical  Janet  Geddes  to  throw 
her  stool. 

There  were  of  course  problems  with  that  sort  of  phraseology.  The 
most  obvious  was  that  the  Covenanters  never  used  it  themselves.  The 
Covenanters  were  in  fact  not  friends  of  religious  liberty  but  bitter  enemies, 
and  said  so,  repeatedly  and  vehemently,  even  when  their  opinions  were  not 
being  polled  on  the  subject.  By  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  they 
undertook  to  extirpate  heresy  and  to  enforce  uniformity  on  all  three 


10  Thomas  M’Crie,  A Vindication  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters:  consisting  of  a 
review  of  the  first  series  of  the  “Tales  of  My  Landlord  , extracted  from  the  Christian 
Instructor  for  1817  (Edinburgh,  1824),  148. 

11  John  Henderson  Thompson,  The  Martyr  Graves  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1 875), 
38,  233. 
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kingdoms.  They  protested  Cromwell’s  imposition  of  toleration  for  other 
religious  groups;  and  during  their  period  in  the  wilderness  after  the 
Restoration  they  continued  to  insist  on  the  validity  of  both  covenants,  which 
would  have  involved  forcing  Presbyterianism,  or  something  akin  to  it,  on 
two  kingdoms  that  palpably  did  not  want  it.  In  sum,  the  Covenanting 
movement,  or  at  any  rate  the  latter  part  of  it,  was  not  about  anything  that 
nineteenth-century  Scots  would  recognise  as  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
But  in  Presbyterian  histories  the  actions  of  these  seventeenth-century  figures 
were  of  necessity  re-defined  to  make  sense  to  a contemporary  audience 
that  inhabited  a very  different  conceptual  universe. 

M’Crie  died  in  1835,  but  his  influence  lasted  beyond  the  end  of  the 
century.  One  reason,  as  has  been  suggested,  lay  in  his  appeal  to  a 
traditionalist  Presbyterian  readership;  and  he  was,  in  some  respects,  a pretty 
good  historian.  But  the  major  channel  of  his  influence  lay  through  a school 
of  historians  which  developed  out  of  the  split  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  Disruption,  that  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Free  Church  in  1843. 
That  split  turned  on  the  state’s  right  to  enforce  a system  of  patronage  on  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  a system  the  Disruptionists  defined  as  erastian. 
M’Crie’s  work  was  relentless  in  its  attacks  on  erastianism  in  Scottish 
history;  and  long  before  the  Disruption,  he  had  been  far  and  away  the 
favourite  historian  of  the  men  who  eventually  made  the  Free  Church. 
M’Crie’s  defence  of  the  Covenanters  also  told  strongly  in  his  favour;  many 
Free  Churchmen  saw  themselves  as  direct  heirs  of  the  Covenanting  tradition, 
walking  away  from  an  erastian  establishment  when  conscience  left  them 
no  other  choice. 

The  Free  Church  always  had  a powerful  historical  bias.  No  group  in 
nineteenth-century  Scotland  understood  more  clearly  the  need  to  control 
the  past  for  those  who  wished  to  control  the  future.  They  had  a publications 
department  from  the  second  year  of  their  existence,  which  produced  reprints 
of  historical  works  including  those  of  M’Crie  and  his  son.  From  its  inception 
the  Free  Church  school  system  included  Scottish  history  in  its  curriculum, 
and  Free  Church  ministers  wrote  text  books  for  it,  one  or  two  of  which,  it 
may  be  said,  are  classics  of  the  genre.  Many  members  of  the  Free  Church 
wrote  ecclesiastical  histories  of  Scotland,  and  a few  wrote  general  histories, 
all  bearing  essentially  the  same  narrative  as  the  textbooks.  It  was  not  a 
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very  original  school  of  history.  It  embodied,  particularly  in  the  first 
generation  after  the  Disruption,  a great  feeling  of  anger  at  the  interference 
of  the  state  in  spiritual  affairs,  and  its  writers  were  primarily  concerned 
with  demonstrating  that  the  position  of  the  Free  Church,  in  defending  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  church,  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
authentic  tradition  of  the  Reformed  church  in  Scotland.  It  was  history 
without  shading;  the  Presbyterians  were  right  and  their  opponents  were 
wrong.  Most  of  its  authors  were  clergymen;  few  had  any  training  or  vocation 
as  historians,  and,  while  they  drew  their  narrative  from  a variety  of 
traditional  sources,  their  debt  to  M’Crie  as  a source  of  quotations,  incident 
and  concepts  was  very  large. 

Among  their  borrowings  was  M’Crie ’s  depiction  of  the  Presbyterian 
battle  against  the  state  as  a struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the 
great  fount  of  British  freedoms.  Usually  somewhat  simplified,  all  M’Crie’s 
major  points  in  this  area,  some  of  which  were  enumerated  earlier,  show  up 
in  the  publications  that  Free  Church  writers  produced  during  the  rest  of  the 
century.  To  begin  with,  Scots  first  enunciated  the  right  of  resistance  to 
tyranny,  and  the  maxim  that  the  foundation  of  political  authority  was  the 
popular  will.  “From  the  days  of  Mair  and  Boyce  and  Buchanan”,  wrote 
one  of  them  in  1888,  “it  has  been  the  first  principle  of  civil  government 
with  Scotsmen  that  the  royal  power  is  derived  from  the  people,  with  whom 
it  rests  to  dethrone  as  well  as  to  appoint  a king  and  his  heirs”.12  Ultimately, 
Englishmen  such  as  John  Locke  would  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  but 
not  before  time.  Following  closely  on  this  was  a second  point,  cited  above, 
that  it  was  Knox,  in  his  conversations  with  Queen  Mary  and  others,  who 
first  enunciated  the  principle  of  the  rule  of  law. 

Third,  in  the  vigorous  commentary  maintained  from  the  pulpits  all  over 
Scotland  may  be  found  the  origins  of  a constitutional  opposition  to  the 
crown,  and  the  principles  of  freedom  of  expression.  Thus  the  Rev.  James 
Mackenzie,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  written  in  1 867 : 


12  Charles  G.  M’Crie,  Scotland’s  Part  and  Place  in  the  Revolution  of  1688 
(Edinburgh,  1888),  88. 
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These  brave  old  preachers  did  not  flinch  ...  it  was  they  who  first  taught 
the  Scottish  people  the  right  of  free  men  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
conduct  of  their  rulers;  and  it  was  the  courts  of  the  church  which  set 
the  earliest  example  of  a regular  British  and  constitutional  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  arbitrary  power.13 

Fourth,  in  swearing  the  Covenant  in  1638,  they  struck  the  first  critical 
blow  in  the  constitutional  struggle  against  tyranny  in  Great  Britain.  A 
paragraph  from  the  historian  James  Aikman,  written  in  1 827,  was  frequently 
quoted  or  paraphrased  in  Free  Church  histories: 

To  this  much  vilified  bond  every  Scottishman  ought  to  look  with  as 
great  reverence  as  Englishmen  do  to  the  Magna  Charta.  It  is  what 
saved  the  country  from  absolute  despotism,  and  to  it  we  may  trace 
back  the  origin  of  all  the  successful  efforts  made  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  in  defence  of  their  freedom,  during  the  succeeding  reign  of  the 
Stuarts.14 

In  some  accounts  the  first  blow  was  attributed  to  Jenny  Geddes  in  the 
previous  year;  but  whatever  symbol  was  chosen,  the  point  was  made  that 
the  Revolution  started  in  Scotland.  More  than  that,  it  was  sustained  by 
Scottish  troops,  and  almost  certainly  would  have  faltered  without  continuing 
Scottish  participation. 

Finally,  the  later  Covenanters  were  assigned  a role  in  defence  of  liberty 
which  sometimes  considerably  exceeded  that  which  Dr  M’Crie  had  created 
for  them.  M’Crie  believed  in  the  continuing  validity  of  the  Covenants;  but 
the  mass  of  Presbyterian  writers  on  the  subject  did  not.  Thus  if  the 
Covenanters  were  to  be  heroes  — and  heroes  they  were,  in  every  published 
account  — they  had  to  be  heroes  of  constitutional  liberty.  Some  of  the 
historians  went  a step  beyond  this,  arguing  that  the  Covenanting  remnant 
had  not  only  fought  for  our  liberties,  but  had  actually  won  them.  Sometimes 


James  Mackenzie,  The  History  of  Scotland  (London,  1902),  463. 

James  Aikman,  The  History  of  Scotland,  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  George 
Buchanan,  with  Notes  and  a Continuation  to  the  Union  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne 
6 vols  (Glasgow,  1827-1832),  iv,  445. 
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this  appeared  simply  as  a bald  assertion,  as  for  instance  by  the  Free  Church 
minister  John  Macpherson,  writing  about  the  Cameronians  in  1 90 1 : “narrow 
and  bigoted  as  in  some  things  they  undoubtedly  were,  we  owe  them  the 
liberty,  civil  and  religious,  which  we  enjoy  today”15  That  kind  of  expression 
was  fairly  common.  Some  writers,  however,  took  the  rather  braver  path  of 
trying  to  explain  exactly  how  such  a result  could  have  been  attained  by  a 
small  group  of  religious  radicals  hiding  from  the  authorities  in  the  hills  of 
southern  Scotland.  For  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomson,  author  of  a multi-volume 
history  of  Scotland  published  in  1895,  the  Cameronians  achieved  it  by 
their  example: 

For  England  was  now  disgusted  with  the  inglorious  reign  of  Charles  II 
....  And  now  they  learned  that  in  these  feelings  they  did  not  stand 
alone,  and  that  there  was  a community  in  Scotland,  represented  as  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  who  not  only  sympathized  in,  but  who  were  ready 
to  act  upon  these  sentiments,  and  who  gave  substantial  religious 
arguments  for  their  proceedings.  Upon  the  English  mind  these 
considerations  were  not  lost,  and  a few  years  after,  the  accord  of  the 
nation  in  expelling  the  unworthy  dynasty  was  as  wonderful  and 
unwonted  as  it  was  complete.16 

Thus  the  English  saw  what  a portion  of  the  Scots  were  doing  — in  reality 
a rather  small  portion  of  the  Scots  — and  determined  themselves  to  do  the 
same,  with  glorious  results. 

That  was  one  approach.  James  Dodds,  author  of  the  Fifty  Years 
Struggle  of  the  Covenanters  (1860),  offered  a military  explanation.  The 
Cameronians,  he  noted,  were  the  only  organised  military  force  in  Scotland 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  As  William  prepared  to  move  north 


15  John  Macpherson,  A History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  (Paisley,  1901),  272. 

16  Thomas  Thomson,  A History  of  the  Scottish  People  from  the  Earliest  Times, 
with  a Continuation  to  the  Jubilee  Year  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  (1887),  and 
an  Introduction  Giving  an  Account  of  the  Country  and  its  Inhabitants  in  the  Period 
Preceding  the  Invasion  of  the  Romans  by  Charles  Annandale,  M.A.,  L.L.D.  (London. 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  1895),  iii,  181.  Thomson  died  in  1869,  leaving  his 
history  in  manuscript. 
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after  his  bloodless  conquest  of  England,  the  Royalists  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  after  their  first  fright,  had  begun  to  recover  their  forces.  Claverhouse 
was  preparing  to  take  arms  in  the  Highlands;  and  William  had  nothing  to 
rely  on  but,  in  Dodds’s  words,  “fourteen  thousand  heavy  and  stubborn 
Dutchmen”.  But  when  all  seemed  lost,  “Clear  and  loud  as  the  clarion’s 
sound  . . . there  issued  a voice,  when  all  others  were  mute.  It  was  the  voice 
of  the  Cameronian  Host\”]1  That  settled  the  matter.  Dodds  was  rather 
vague  about  the  specifics  of  the  subsequent  campaign,  but  other  writers 
pointed  to  the  undoubted  contribution  made  by  the  Cameronian  regiment 
at  Dunkeld  in  1689.  “A  fine,  stalwart  body  of  men,  all  animated  with  the 
stem  determination  to  spend  their  best  blood  in  defence  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom”  wrote  James  Mackenzie  in  the  course  of  a spirited  description  of 
the  battle,  “. . . these  were  men  who  knew  how  to  die!”18  If  all  of  this  was 
less  than  absolutely  convincing  in  establishing  the  critical  importance  of 
the  Covenanters  to  the  success  of  the  Revolution,  it  did  at  least  draw  attention 
to  their  active  participation  in  it.  The  bulk  of  the  Free  Church  writers, 
however,  preferred  to  assert  that  the  Covenanters  were  fighting  for  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  and  leave  it  at  that. 

Dodds,  whose  book,  published  in  1 860,  was  based  on  a series  of  lectures 
he  had  given  in  Scottish  and  northern  English  cities,  took  the  thesis  inherited 
from  M’Crie  in  several  new  directions.  Most  interestingly,  he  was  one  of 
the  few  writers  specifically  to  trace  the  extension  of  Scottish  liberties  into 
the  British  Empire.  Having  established  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  source 
of  British  freedom  was  the  fifty-year  struggle  of  the  Covenanters,  he 
concluded  with  a comment  on  the  settlement  of  the  Canadian  and  Australian 
plains,  and  the  following  peroration: 

I believe  in  the  future  of  my  country.  Our  empire  has  not  half  accom- 
plished her  mission.  Heaven’s  light  points  the  way,  as  a Voice  from 

the  cloud  proclaims,  O Britain!  continue  to  be  the  nurse  of  freedom! 


James  Dodds,  The  Fifty  Years’  Struggle  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  1638-88 
(Edinburgh,  1860),  389. 

James  Mackenzie,  Our  Country:  a History  of  Scotland  for  the  Young  (London, 
Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1870),  259-260. 
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THE  MIGHTY  MOTHER  OF  FREE  COLONIES,  AND  OF  THE 
FUTURE  FREE  EMPIRES  OF  THE  WORLD!”19 


It  has  to  be  acknowledged  that  this  kind  of  rhetoric  was  not  really  typical. 
The  historians  of  the  Free  Church  always  spoke  respectfully  of  the  British 
Empire  when  the  subject  came  up,  as  it  often  did  in  school  texts,  but  their 
primary  concern  was  Scotland. 

All  of  the  historical  writing  that  has  been  considered  thus  far,  apart 
from  that  of  Dr  M’Crie,  stemmed  from  the  Free  Church,  which  certainly 
was  the  mother  lode  of  the  Scottish  Whig  interpretation  of  British  history. 
Its  central  ideas,  however,  travelled  very  well  among  Presbyterian 
denominations.  A belief  in  a close  connection  between  Presbyterianism 
and  freedom  was  part  of  the  common  heritage  of  all  Presbyterians;  and  the 
crucial  role  in  British  history  that  the  interpretation  assigned  to  Scottish 
churchmen  gave  it  an  obvious  attraction.  Of  the  two  other  major 
Presbyterian  groupings,  the  Established  Church  was  the  more  productive 
of  historical  works.  They  wrote  much  less  than  the  Free  Church,  but  the 
quality  of  their  work  was  far  better.  They  produced  one  serious  historian 
and  a number  of  intelligent  amateurs,  almost  all  of  whom  had  the  ability  to 
examine  historical  events  from  more  than  one  side,  a characteristic  that 
their  Free  Church  contemporaries  would  have  found  puzzling  and  eccentric. 

The  serious  historian  in  their  ranks  was  John  Cunningham,  a clergyman 
and  academic  who  published  the  two-volume  Church  History  of  Scotland 
in  1 859.  His  interpretation  of  Scottish  history  was  of  course  Presbyterian, 
but  his  account  was  full  of  nuances:  John  Knox,  for  example,  was  excoriated 
for  using  abusive  language  about  his  queen,  Charles  I credited  with  the 
creation  of  the  parish  school  system.  But  Cunningham’s  take  on  the 
constitutional  question  was  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Free  Church: 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  home  of  freedom  and  independent 
thought  all  through  the  seventeenth  century — on  two  different  occasions 
it  was  their  last  asylum  when  they  had  been  driven  out  everywhere 
else.  From  it  there  issued  the  forces  which  established  the 
Commonwealth  and  afterwards  led  to  the  Revolution;  and  it  is 


19  Ibid.,  399. 
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questionable  if  there  had  been  Commonwealth  or  Revolution  without 
it.  Without  it  the  Stuarts  might  have  been  still  upon  the  throne,  doing 
as  the  Stuarts  always  liked  to  do.20 

This  is  pretty  comprehensive;  but  it  is  at  least  arguable.  But  in  speaking  of 
the  2 1 Cameronians  who  renounced  the  authority  of  the  Crown  in  1 680  at 
Sanquhar,  he  fell  into  the  common  trap  of  assigning  them  the  importance 
that  the  Free  Church  myth  demanded. 

Did  not  the  parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,  nine  years  afterwards, 
do  exactly  what  these  twenty-one  desperate  men  now  did?. ..These  men 
were  bigoted,  but  they  were  self-devoted.  Like  the  old  Roman,  they 
leaped  into  the  gulf,  and  saved  the  country.21 

So  once  again,  a handful  of  marginalised  protesters  saved  our  liberty. 

Later  Established  Church  writers  generally  were  not  as  sympathetic 
to  the  Covenanters  as  that,  but  they  did  accept  the  Scottish  Whig  thesis  in 
outline,  if  not  in  detail.  One  of  them,  Henry  Cowan,  in  1896  published  a 
series  of  lectures  entitled  The  Influence  of  the  Scottish  Church  in 
Christendom,  which  recapitulated  almost  every  element  of  the  thesis,  and 
added  a number  that  were  new.  Among  his  additions  was  an  attempt  to 
trace  the  effect  of  the  Scottish  church  into  the  wider  world.  After  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  the  second  stage  was  the  American  Revolution,  which 
also  owed  much  to  Scottish  ideas  and  to  the  military  contributions  of  Scottish 
and  Scots-Irish  settlers.  Even  the  French  Revolution,  though  at  second 
hand,  was  largely  the  consequence  of  British  ideas.  Though  Cowan  made 
rather  less  of  the  British  Empire  as  an  institution  than  did  his  Free  Church 
predecessor  Dodds,  he  clearly  shared  with  the  earlier  writer  a belief  in  a 
destiny  for  the  British  people  as  disseminators  of  ideas  of  constitutional 
freedom,  ideas  which  were  in  origin  preponderantly  Scottish. 


20  John  Cunningham,  “Episcopacy,  Presbytery,  and  Puritanism  in  Scotland,  1572 
to  1660  A. D.  , in  St.  Giles  Lectures.  The  Scottish  Church  from  the  earliest  times  to 
1881  (Edinburgh,  1881),  165. 

2 ' John  Cunningham,  The  Church  History  of  Scotland,  second  edition  (Edinburgh, 
1882),  ii,  123. 
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The  role  of  the  other  denominations  in  the  debate  will  have  to  be 
discussed  summarily.  The  other  large  group,  besides  the  two  mentioned, 
was  The  United  Presbyterians;  there  were  also  such  exotic  splinters  as  the 
Reformed  Presbyterians  and  the  United  Secession.  They  all  produced  works 
of  history,  something  that  Presbyterians  seem  to  have  felt  obliged  to  do  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  principal  effort  of  the  United  Presbyterians, 
The  Pictorial  History  of  Scotland  (1859),  was  the  product  of  a collaboration 
among  five  of  the  church’s  leading  academics.  While  they  made  no  original 
contributions  to  the  Scottish  Whig  theory  of  British  liberty,  they  were  happy 
to  incorporate  the  essential  portions  of  it  in  their  narrative.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  find  them  rhapsodising  on  John  Knox’s  invention  of  the  rule 
of  law,  in  terms  that  were  only  slightly  altered  from  M’Crie’s  original: 

The  prince,  in  his  view,  was  as  much  bound  to  submit  to  the  law  of  the 
land  as  the  meanest  subject,  and  was  to  be  held  responsible  in  the 
event  of  violating  it;  and,  without  a question,  the  lovers  of  liberty  and 
of  the  British  constitution,  owe  to  his  memory  a debt  of  gratitude  which 
no  time  can  repay,  for  the  consistency  and  the  courage  with  which  he 
ever  maintained  this  grand  principle.22 

In  addition  to  making  periodic  use  of  this  kind  of  argument,  writers  from 
all  the  Presbyterian  groups  active  during  this  period  seem  to  have  felt  a 
powerful  affinity  for  the  later  Covenanters,  and  were  unanimously  prepared 
to  accept  their  re-classification  as  freedom  fighters. 

There  was  only  one  general  of  history  of  Scotland  of  any  importance 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  that  did  not  bear  the  marks  of  religious 
affiliation.  That  was  John  Hill  Burton’s  eight-volume  History  of  Scotland, 
published  in  1 870;  it  remained  the  standard  work  until  after  the  end  of  the 
century.  Burton,  a biographer  of  Hume,  cannot  be  described  as  an  adherent 
of  the  Presbyterian  school  of  historiography;  he  was  frequently 
contemptuous  of  the  Reformers  and  the  Covenanting  clergy,  sometimes 
referring  to  the  latter  simply  as  “the  fanatics.”  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
not  nearly  as  critical  of  the  Presbyterians  as  he  might  have  been;  essentially, 
he  accepted  their  politics,  and  usually  came  down  on  their  side  when 


22  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  266. 
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describing  their  struggles  with  the  Stuarts.  Sometimes  the  Presbyterians 
cited  him  in  defence  of  their  own  views.  It  was  not  until  the  publication  of 
Andrew  Lang’s  four-volume  history,  beginning  in  1900,  that  the 
Presbyterian  school  of  history  came  under  sustained  criticism  from  a secular 
source. 

The  real  opposition  to  the  Presbyterian  historians  during  the  nineteenth 
century  came  from  the  Episcopalians.  Members  of  this  church  wrote  several 
general  or  ecclesiastical  histories  of  Scotland  during  the  period;  at  least 
two  of  these  works,  the  church  histories  of  George  Grub  and  William 
Stephen,23  were  among  the  best  written  during  the  century.  Collectively, 
they  thought  nothing  at  all  of  the  Scottish  Whig  theory;  they  doubted 
whether  Presbyterianism  had  done  anything  to  promote  freedom  in  Scotland, 
let  alone  Great  Britain.  But  there  were  only  69,000  Episcopalians  in 
Scotland  as  of  1881, 24  and  the  market  for  their  wares  was  accordingly 
restricted.  Neither  of  the  works  of  the  two  historians  cited  above  was  re- 
printed. 

Despite  the  absence  of  external  opposition,  one  can  sense  the  waning 
of  the  Scottish  Whig  interpretation  around  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  locomotive  driving  it,  more  than  anything  else,  had  been  the  Free 
Church,  and  its  need  to  justify  its  existence.  It  can  be  seen  to  be  retreating 
from  school  texts  after  1 872,  when  the  churches  gave  up  their  church  schools 
in  favour  of  a national  system  of  education.  In  1900  the  main  body  of  the 
Free  Church  itself  ceased  to  exist  following  a union  with  the  United 
Presbyterians.  Thereafter  the  more  extravagant  claims  to  paternity  of  British 
liberties  were  quietly  shelved,  although  the  innate  connection  between 
Presbyterianism  and  liberty  continued  to  be  made. 

One  of  the  most  striking  points  about  this  whole  historiographical 
episode  is  the  huge  significance  attached  in  this  literature  to  the  idea  of 
freedom.  This  was,  of  course,  the  liberal  century  in  Scottish  history;  it  was 
a civilisation  that  erected  monuments  to  the  Englishmen  John  Bright  and 
Robert  Peel  because  of  their  association  with  free  trade,  and  at  the  same 

23  GeorgeGrub.  An  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland  { Edinburgh,  1861);  William 
Stephen,  History  of  the  Scottish  Church  (Edinburgh,  1894,  1896). 

24  Rowan  Strong,  Episcopalianism  in  Nineteenth-Century  Scotland  (Oxford,  2002), 
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time  erected  monuments  to  seventeenth-century  Covenanters  and  labelled 
them  martyrs  to  civil  and  religious  freedom.  It  is  in  no  way  remarkable 
that  when  the  Church  of  Scotland  tore  itself  apart  in  1843,  the  smaller 
fragment  called  itself  the  Free  Church.  It  was,  in  effect,  a society  where 
the  idea  of  freedom,  and  with  it  that  of  the  British  Constitution,  could  be 
used  to  justify  religious  positions,  rather  than  the  other  way  around. 

The  line  of  argument  that  began  with  the  British  Constitution  is,  of 
course,  implicitly  unionist,  as  was  the  general  burden  of  the  narratives  of 
most  of  the  writers  involved.  There  is  nothing  in  any  way  surprising  about 
this;  Scottish  nationalism  as  it  has  come  to  be  understood  scarcely  existed 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  Presbyterian  historians  added  one 
powerful  argument  to  the  unionist  arsenal  which  proved  to  be  enduring: 
that  was  the  perception  that  the  Scots  had  been  equal  partners  in  the  creation 
of  Great  Britain,  the  most  successful  nation  in  the  world.  In  the  usual 
narrative,  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  that  resulted  from  the  struggles  of 
the  Covenanters  was  achieved  in  co-operation  with  the  English  and  the 
Scots  were  thus  partners  with  the  English  in  the  creation  of  the  British 
Constitution;  senior  partners,  indeed,  in  the  view  of  some  writers.  That 
constitution  derived  ultimately  from  philosophical  principles  which  were 
at  the  heart  of  the  Presbyterian  ethos;  in  consequence,  it  was  in  no  sense 
alien  to  Scotland.  For  some,  the  participation  of  Scotland  in  the  British 
Empire  was  a step  toward  spreading  these  principles  to  the  far  comers  of 
the  world.  Nothing,  therefore,  would  have  been  gained,  and  much  lost,  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  union.  Thus  while  the  authors  of  the  books  often 
expressed  considerable  exasperation  with  the  English  and  with  the  Union 
government,  the  idea  of  political  independence  never  so  much  as  cast  a 
shadow  over  their  narratives. 

One  passage  will  serve  as  illustration  of  this  point  as  well  as  any.  No 
one  in  the  Free  Church  was  more  bitter  against  the  British  Government’s 
support  for  patronage  than  the  Disruptionist  William  Hetherington.  His 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  published  in  1 842,  told  the  story  of  the 
violation  of  the  divinely-instituted  spiritual  independence  of  the  church  in 
a text  that  bristled  with  outrage,  exclamation  points  and  block  capital  letters. 
However,  witness  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant: 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
man,  that  on  it  mainly  rests,  under  Providence,  the  noble  structure  of 
the  British  constitution.  But  for  it,  so  far  as  man  may  judge,  these 
kingdoms  would  have  been  placed  beneath  the  deadening  bondage  of 
absolute  despotism;  and  in  the  fate  of  Britain,  the  liberty  and  civilization 
of  the  world  would  have  sustained  a fatal  paralyzing  shock.25 

For  Hetherington,  as  for  many  other  writers  of  the  Presbyterian  communion, 
the  British  Constitution  was  not  just  the  supreme  bulwark  of  human  liberty, 
but  was  also  one  of  the  great  products,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  Scottish 
genius.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  turn  his  back  on  it. 

But  if  this  approach  to  history  was  not  nationalistic  in  the  recent  sense, 
it  did  imply  a clearly  defined  Scottish  national  identity.  And  it  was  not  an 
Anglo-British  identity;  these  people  were  not  assimiliationists.  The  identity 
was,  in  fact,  in  essence  Scottish  Presbyterianism.  “The  Kirk  of  Scotland,” 
wrote  James  Dodds,  “was  always  but  the  people  of  Scotland,  in  a different 
embodied  form.”26  “To  it,”  wrote  another  Free  Church  writer,  “we  owe 
not  only  the  preservation  of  our  religion,  but  also  our  liberties,  our  education, 
our  national  character.”27  The  kirk  had  fostered  the  growth  of  a middle 
class,  and  the  values  of  education  and  enterprise  for  which  the  Scots  were 
famed.  And  most  strongly  emphasised  in  the  works  studied  here,  it  embodied 
freedom. 

Presbyterianism  was  and  is  the  right  thing  for  Scotland  ....  It  suits  a 
liberty-loving  people.  It  suits  a people  who  believe  in  free  institutions.28 


25  W.M.  Hetherington,  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Introduction  of 
Christianity  to  the  Meetings  of  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  in  August 
1841  (Edinburgh,  1842),  33. 

26  Dodds,  Fifty  Years  ’ Struggle,  1 1 . 

[Walker,  Norman  L.]  Our  Church  Heritage  or,  The  Scottish  Churches  Viewed  in 
the  Light  of  Their  History.  (London,  Edinburgh,  New  York,  1875),  preface,  iv. 

William  Beveridge,  Makers  of  the  Scottish  Church.  Handbook  for  Bible  Classes, 
Edited  by  Principal  Marcus  Dods  and  Rev.  Alexander  Whyte  (Edinburgh,  1908), 
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There,  in  a nutshell,  we  have  the  triple  association  between  the  people  of 
Scotland,  the  Kirk  and  liberty.  That  association  was  made  over  and  over  again. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  that  the  abundant  literature  associated  with  the 
later  Covenanters,  and  their  inflated  prominence  in  historical  narratives, 
must  be  understood.  They  were  seen  as  representatives  of  the  Scottish 
church  and  people,  struggling  against  the  forces  of  tyranny  and  a form  of 
religion  that  was  alien  to  their  national  identity.  And  they  won.  “Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,”  wrote  the  Free  Church  minister  D.A.  Mackinnon,  after  a 
twenty-page  description  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Covenanters,  “if  in  liberty- 
loving  Scotland  we  cherish  this  old  Presbyterian  Church,  for  which  our 
godly  fathers  fought,  and  suffered,  and  died?  God  bless  it  evermore!”29 

Finally,  it  is  worth  returning  at  this  point  to  the  suggestion  cited  earlier 
in  this  article  that  developments  in  the  historiography  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  left  the  Scottish  past  empty  as  a repository  of  political  and 
institutional  value.  For  the  Presbyterians,  and  not  just  those  of  the  Free 
Church,  the  Scottish  past  was,  on  the  contrary,  bursting  with  meaning. 
Among  other  things,  they  found  in  it  a Reformation  that  was  purer  than 
that  of  any  other  country;  the  subsequent  development  of  an  industrious, 
educated  and  pious  people;  a long,  vital  and  ultimately  victorious  struggle 
against  tyranny  and  erastianism;  and  the  embodiment  of  the  freedoms  they 
won  in  the  British  Constitution,  the  envy  of  the  world.  In  fact,  although 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  Presbyterian  interpretation  of  Scottish  history 
was  religious,  not  national,  it  did  contain  within  it  all  the  classic  elements 
of  a national  myth.  It  told  Scots  where  they  had  come  from  and  who  they 
were,  and  assured  them  that  to  be  a Scot  was  to  be  favoured  among  the 
generations  of  men.  That  vision  was  not  held  by  everyone  in  the  country; 
national  myths  seldom  are.  But  it  was  widespread  and  it  was  tenacious, 
elements  of  it  lasted  well  into  the  twentieth  century,  even  as  its  theological, 
historical  and  economic  underpinnings  were  progressively  eroded.  If  it  is 
largely  gone  now,  the  Presbyterian  view  of  history  for  many  years  played  a 
powerful  role  in  mediating  the  way  that  Scots  saw  their  past  and  themselves. 
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29  D.A.  Mackinnon,  Some  Chapters  in  Scottish  History.  A Souvenir  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  { Edinburgh,  1893),  103. 
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